parents and children. 


4CiS 

-"a.";— this lle "' pi ece of knowledge ; „ 

ask him to ma dual j yi after many experiences, 

let it grow into iin b ‘ teen new words on the blackboard of 
B >' " ,,S T, itenc* with the nine loose words of "pu^I 
Avliich to m ah tie her char m is brittle, her arm is warm, and 
Her Skl nut we take care that the sentences make sense. Her 
S ° brittle is “silly,” and not to be thought of at all. 
Tommy’s new words are written in his “ note-book ” in print hand, 
i that he can take stock of his possessions in the way of words. 

The next day we do the last two lines of the stanza, as at 
fir<t These lines afford hardly any material for a spelling 
lesson, so in our next lesson we go on with the second verse. 
But our stock of words is growing ; we are able, as we go on, 
to make an almost unlimited number of little sentences. If we 
have to use counters now and then, why, that only whets our 
appetite for knowledge. By the time Tommy has worked 
“Little Pussy” through he has quite a large stock of words; 
has considerable power to attack new words with familiar combi- 
nations ; what is more, he has achieved ; he has courage to attack 
all “ learning,” and has a sense that delightful results are quite 
within reach. Moreover, he learns to read in a way that affords 
him some moral training. There is no stumbling, no hesitation 
from the first, but bright attention and perfect achievement. 
His reading lesson is a delight, of which lie is deprived when he 
comes to his lesson in a lazy, drawling mood. Perfect enuncia- 
tion and precision are insisted on, and when he comes to arrange 
the whole of the little rhyme in his loose words and read it off 
(most delightful of all the lessons), his reading must be a perfect 
and finished recitation. We contend that this is a practical 
common-sense way to teach reading in English. It may be 
profitable for the little German child to work through all 
possible dreary ^combinations of letters before he is permitted 
to have any joy in “ reading,” because wherever these combina- 
tions occur they will have the sounds the child has learned 
onously. J he fact that English is anomalous as regards the 
JZ e 2 10l .‘, b , etWeen s '2 n an( l sound exonerates us, happily* 
le s ‘2 atest pretext for enforcing this dreary grind.* 

is equal to theeff'V'' 11 • ' Ionini y” should not begin to “read” until his inlellig eoc * 
or half a dozen as he is able to take it. 


IN OUR STUDY. 

By Julia Firth. 

( Written for Girls) 


ON STONES. 

Oui study is not a large room, but it contains many things 
of real worth. First, I should like to tell you about our stones. 
\\ hen I was a girl I am sorry to say that I was unobservant of, 
and uninterested in, the wonders of the mineralogical world. 
Later in life I read Professor Ruskin’s “ Ethics of the Dust,” 
in which he gives to girls some elementary instruction about 
crystals, with charming digressions on many things. Also his 
ethical teaching of “crystal virtues,” “clearness of purpose, 
quiet and ceaseless energy,” “ unconquerable purity of vital 
power,” is something quite delightful and stimulating. 

I felt, in reading this book with young friends, how incom- 
plete my effort was without a single illustrating specimen, so I 
began a small collection. I read that “ garnets and mica are 
natural friends,” that sometimes you find both at their best, the 
mica white and pure, the garnets clear and red, and again, 
wicked garnets with wicked mica, looking “ like dull red stains 
on the crumbling stone.” I read of needle-crystals and of leaf- 
crystals, of a poor crystal that never succeeded either as to 
shape or colour, and was capped by one that was successful in 
both. 

I have now on my shelves excellent specimens of all these, 
and my little girl is very fond of showing them. She is not a 
very little girl ; she is just fourteen, but she has been known o 
rub a stone for half an hour on a slate step, then to con in | 
the process with coarse emery, then with fine 5 ;t 

finally to persuade herself and try to persiia e , 

really was polished ! Also to explore the coal-hole forjhe 
study of strata, and to embrace the housemai or & 
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picGe of very "‘‘“““^j so to beseech me to pack a great lump 
of'brown coJ and bring it home in our not large trunk f rom 
Dresden' So you see there may poss.bly be object.ons to 
living instruction in mineralogy. 

S when I was at Chamounix many years ago I might easily 
have procured valuable stones in their natural state, instead of 
buying little boxes and trays cut out of them. If you begin a 
collection you will have a new interest in your country walks 
and in your travels, and you will be surprised by the rapid 
orowth of your store. You can, of course, be as learned as you 
Tike— and girls seem to me very learned nowadays— but it is 
not necessary to know a great deal in order to enjoy these 
pretty and generally imperishable treasures. 

Crystals of quartz are lovely things, whether shaped like the 
lip-piece of a flageolet, as those of Dauphine, or with six fairly 
equal sides which meet in a point to form the pyramid at the 
end of the prism. So also are crystals of gypsum, in the shape 
of an irregular diamond, and the cube-shaped crystals of fluor, 
which are either green, yellow, violet, or white. 

I think most girls would heartily admire uncut gems. I can 
assure them the rubies, sapphires, and jaspers of our collection, 
though they may not be of first-rate jeweller’s quality, have 
given much pleasure to young and old. The simplest people 
and the most uncultured as regards books have seen through 
our collection, and been as much impressed as some highly 
cultivated friends who have gone carefully and intelligently 
from shelf to shelf. 

We have several polished agates which are beautiful things, 
and they have the advantage of not being injured by dust. One 
is orbed, and is called by some an eye agate ; some have lines 
which turn at sharp angles, and are fort or mural agates ; and a 
fine moss agate has orange stains in it, like the moss in wet 
places on our Westmoreland fells. 

In my first collection I procured a little opal embedded 

a stone - It is white except in one place, which gives 
v.,,-K, am r°r ed s P aidde - Years afterwards I received a 
the nl- 6 u° a much . ,ar £ er piece of opal, which has now 
pedestal that • < i n0Ur ’ and IS laid on a little carved Swiss box as 
0 i . M • f ' ma y catch the light. We call it the “ Professor 

opal , it has sparkles of vivid 


shinin- coal fit to be placed beside our obsidian, 


green and masses of a 


s 

pale 
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lovely blue which I can find 


no word to describe, unless it be 


the word “ opalescent.” 

A facetious Mend says I ought to give a lecture on minerals, 
and 1 say that there would be two sensational excitements in it. 
One would be the picking off the plates of mica which ate 
v,,,bly fohated and elast.c in one of our specimens ; and the 
other would be the pulling out of rock cotton from an asbesti- 
form variety of serpentine, and holding it in a lighted candle 
to show that flame does not consume it. My daughter— I will 
call her Miranda would also request people to taste the rock- 
salt, or to strike fire with the flints ! 

By-the-b y, have you ever seen a chalk quarry and observed 
how the flints are arranged in rows, dark against light, at 
intervals of perhaps two feet ? We examined one at Dieppe, 
and no doubt similar ones are to be found on the south coast of 
England. Miranda and I walked along the very rough shore 
at the foot of the cliffs on the look-out for anything* new. She 
was greatly delighted to find chalcedony in the hollows of many 
of the rounded flints ; it is either white or red, and looks waxy, 
like dropped candle-grease. Miranda carried in huge loads each 
day, and was much disappointed because I had to leave more 
than half of them at our hotel. 

Labrador felspar is a wonderfully beautiful stone. We have 
one specimen polished, which in a certain light shows orange 
and blue, and a small uncut piece, the colour of a peacock’s 
neck. We have heliotrope or bloodstone from India, a dark 
bluish-green stone with minute spots of red ; a pale green 
Amazon stone from Colorado, and well crystallised sulphur 
from Sicily. 

I will reserve something I should like to tell you about 
various forms of amethyst for another paper. 


